RICHELIEU
but with no exceptional merit. By allowing them some
favours, and the bishopric of Lu$on to their descendant, the
Crown had amply rewarded them. And it was this muddy-
booted prelate, destined at first to command a company of
gentlemen-at-arms, who now . . . What a long way he
had come, this insinuating, humble, modest youth, flat-
tering the powerful, writing catechisms and delivering
sermons! Little by little, he was raised to the assembly of
the clergy, and by virtue of his youth, a certain physical
grace, and his odd appearance, he had slipped into the
friendship and confidence of the Queen-Mother! This was
now ended. As for the Queen-Mother, she knew now
where to attach herself. From the moment when Richelieu,
scornfully called Lugon, was enthroned in the councils of
the King, he had thrown aside, with an ingratitude
unparalleled even at Court, all those to whom he owed his
fortunes. He had succeeded in imposing himself upon the
King, and now was reigning in his place. The upward
rush of this career is dizzying, so swiftly did the stages
come. As for the ideal which he wished to realise, the
Court could not understand it, for, if the word patrie
existed, patriotism was still quite foreign to the aristocracy.
The nobles still held to a feudal conception: when the
King is attacked, or wishes to launch an attack, he calls
up his vassals, who join joyously in the adventure. But
France? . . . Who had been able to define France?...
What solidarity was there amongst Frenchmen?. ..
Richelieu himself, moreover, thought of the grandeur of
the monarchy rather than of the country. But in him
were inseparably blended the two ideas: royalist and
Catholic, he felt himself to be also French. In this will for
domination and unity, political, religious, internal and
external, the Court could only discern the display of an
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